CHAPTER III

THE DRAMA OF HUMAN GREATNESS

THE simplicity of the Morality Plays, with their rather
clumsy personifications, later developed into something in-
finitely more complex. A Morality Play was like a dramatized
allegory, but in the Elizabethan Age plays began to be written
which represented real life. These plays could be as varied
as life itself, and it is impossible to say exactly what the
audience expected when they sat in the theatre in the mood
of 'Let's pretend'. It is impossible to say exactly and fully,
but one or two things can be noted.

The most obvious fact about an Elizabethan audience was
that they were much more prepared than a modern audience
to use their imaginations; and they seem to have enjoyed
using their imaginations to an extent which we find it diffi-
cult to understand. In one way, this was necessary. The
theatre as a building which should exist as a permanent
home of dramatic entertainment had not long been in exis-
tence, and it had by no means been perfected. Most of the
spectators were quite close to the stage, for the area of the
theatre was hardly that of a modern tennis court. The stage
jutted out into the middle of the building, with the audience
(either sitting in galleries or standing) round three sides of it.
Some even sat on the stage itself. The lighting was that of
the sun, which could shine directly into the theatre, because
only the galleries themselves and part of the stage were
covered by a roof; all the middle of the building was open
to the sky^

At the back of the main stage there was a smaller rear
stage which could be curtained off. This was used particu-
larly for indoor scenes, and those which required properties.